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.n  one  of  his  many  letters  —  as  self-expository  as  his  plastic  work  —  Ernst 
Barlach  maintained  that  the  true  face  within  all  matter  is  not  revealed  if  the  artist 
does  not  show  his  own  face.  Of  course,  he  did  not  refer  to  the  features  that  we 
know  from  his  photographs,  nor  even  to  the  unforgettable  transfigurations  he  drew 
with  charcoal  or  with  lithographic  crayon:  a  somber,  ascetic  face,  half  framed  by  a 
short  beard;  large,  deep  eyes  with  dark  pouches;  and  a  melancholy,  drooping  mouth 
under  the  small  moustache.  He  had  in  mind  the  inner  face,  the  distillation  of  his 
fervent  personality   that  sought  a  path  to  perfection  neither  religious  nor  mechanistic. 

Those  who  are  afraid  of  an  encounter  with  true  reality,  that  of  essence  rather 
than  appearance,  will  continue  to  shun  him  who  was  ostracized  by  the  Nazis  for 
moral  rather  than  political  reasons  —  dictators  want  artists  to  create  and  promote 
illusions,  and  he  refused.  But  some  of  us  who  have  seen  the  terrible  mushroom  in 
the  sky  — ■  an  apparition  Barlach  anticipated  a  half  century  ago,  in  a  small  group, 
Panic  Fright  —  might  now  at  last  be  ready  to  listen  to  the  prophet's  voice  rather  than 
risk  perishing,  animal-like,    in  a  Fool's   Paradise.     Increasing,   indeed,  all  over   Europe 


and  even  here  is  the  legion  of  those  who  are  discovering  Barlach's  severe  art,  who 
prefer  that  art  which  serves  as  a  catalyst,  to  one  which  is  merely  frivolous  decoration 
or  sensuous  background. 

We  yearn  for  a  message,  for  guidance  in  a  bewildering  world,  and  we  gladly 
accept  it  from  Barlach  because  it  is  given,  not  as  philosophical  or  theological  tracts, 
but  as  the  flame-like  plastic  expression  of  an  eternally  struggling  soul.  Barlach 
teaches  us  to  strive  for  perfection,  but,  except  when  writing  plays  or  autobiography, 
he  does  so  as  a  sculptor,  print-maker  and  draftsman  using  the  proper  means  of  his 
craft.  For  Barlach  form  cannot  be  divorced  from  content  —  the  technical  and 
aesthetic  qualities  have  the  same  insoluble  relationships  to  the  emotional  core  as  has 
man's  body  to   his  mind. 

For  in  those  heavy,  and  sometimes  even  deliberately  clumsy,  monolithic  lumps 
of  clay,  bronze  or  wood,  we  have  authentic  sculpture:  solid,  stout,  self-contained 
objects,  direct  in  deportment,  firm  to  the  grasp,  devoid  of  all  unnecessary  detail, 
static  in  appearance,  yet  overflowing  with  inner  movement,  the  "crystallization  of  the 
human  form,"  to  quote  the  artist.  Whatever  medium  this  versatile  man  employed, 
he  summarized  the  factual  data  in  so  bold  a  manner  as  to  come,  at  times,  close  to 
abstraction,  without  ever  losing  communication  with  the  beholder.  There  is  an 
obvious  kinship  to  Gothic  sculpture  —  which  the  artist  deeply  admired  —  particu- 
larly in  the  way  the  body  is  concealed  under  loose  clothing,  so  that  the  burden  of 
expression  is  put  on  face  and  hands.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  conceal  the  whole 
figure,  except  for  a  pair  of  bony   hands,  in   a  thick   cloak. 

At  the  same  time,  beneath  the  "abstraction"  the  anatomical  proportions  are  re- 
tained in  all  their  accuracy.  For  although  Barlach's  art  is  timeless,  it  is  not  isolated 
from  the  main-stream  of  Western  sculpture.  The  protagonists  in  Barlach's  silent 
drama  —  shepherds,  peasants  and  monks  —  may,  as  individuals,  never  have  existed, 
but  they  are  convincing  as  human  entities.  Squat  or  emaciated,  often  round-headed 
and  flat-faced,  they  stem,  perhaps,  from  vague  reminiscences  of  an  early  trip  through 
Southern  Russia.  Or  they  may  show  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  dour  people 
he  observed  in  the  Lower  Elbe  district  and  in  rural  Mecklenburg.  Primarily,  they 
are  carriers  of  profound  thoughts,  vehicles  of  deep  human  emotion,  elevated  by  the 
artist  to  the  significance  of  symbols  valid  beyond  the  limitations  of  region,  race  or 
creed. 


Barlach  stands  apart  from  the  schools  that  rose  and  fell  during  the  years  of  his 
mature  activity,  1906-1938.  He  might  be  called  a  "Surrealist"  inasmuch  as  his  work 
is  a  bridge  between  the  "real"  world  of  waking  and  walking,  and  the  "super-real" 
realm  of  philosophizing  and  contemplation.  Yet  this  un-Puritanic  moralist,  this  un- 
Hellenic  classicist  would  have  been  ill  at  ease  among  a  group  for  whom  art  was 
"outside  all  aesthetic  or  moral  preoccupation."  He  is  often  linked  to  the  German 
Expressionists,  and  he  did,  indeed,  share  their  empnasis  on  the  inner,  the  metaphysical 
world  of  imagination,  of  feeling.  But  the  leaders  of  Expfessionismus,  in  their  ardent 
desire  to  make  visible  the  invisible,  often  purposely  violated  the  classic  rules  of 
composition  and  ignored  the  proper  balance  between  the  formal  and  the  expressive. 
Barlach's  work  proves,  however,  if  such  proof  is  necessary,  that  impulse  can  very  well 
go  along   with  discipline,  eloquence  with  restraint. 

Barlach  transcended  the  craftsman's  respect  for  the  properties  of  the  material, 
for  he  remained  its  master.  All  that  mattered  was  the  image  he  carried  within  him- 
self, and  which  he  chipped  out  with  hammer  and  chisel,  or  swiftly  drew  on  paper, 
an  image  of  man  as  he  is,  and  of  what  he  wants  to  become.  Like  Daumier,  whom 
he  learned  to  admire  during  his  student  days  in  Paris,  Barlach  observed  people  keenly, 
in    all  their  wretchedness,    grotesqueness,  and   ugliness.      Yet  he  was  no  social  critic. 
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He  saw  people  as  the  lower  rungs  on  the  ladder  to  perfection,  as  "poor  cousins"  of 
the  ideal  man  that  slumbered  in  his  own  soul.  He  had  no  need  to  alter  his  approach, 
or  to  look  for  novel  subject  matter.  His  moral  and  artistic  source  was  "the  grandeur 
and  the  concerns  of  man  .  .   .  the   human  form   and  its  gestures." 

Noble  sentiments  alone,  of  course,  do  not  create  valid  art.  The  mawkish  ele- 
ment is  totally  absent  from  Barlach's  work,  probably  because  it  grew  organically,  each 
separate  attribute  developing  in  conjunction  with  the  others  and  each  with  equal 
strength.  Thus  we  do  not  have  merely  the  silhouette  of  the  tree,  but  rather  the  tree 
itself:  it  is  alive,  it  casts  shadows,  it  produces  fruit.  Barlach's  dramatis  personae  are 
not  mere  figures  of  speech;  they  are  epitome  of  real  men  and  women,  old, 
blind,  crippled,  ailing,  terror-stricken,  suffering  from  loneliness  or  from  doubt,  ex- 
periencing unmitigated  fury.  Men  are  doomed  to  live  apart,  and  each  must  bear 
separately  his  burden  of  destiny.  But  sometimes  there  is  contact  between  compatible 
souls,   and  there  is  laughter  and  song. 

Today  Barlach  seems  monumental  compared  to  many  of  those  who  came  after 
him  and  who  are  often  more  widely  known  than  he.  But  it  was  and  still  is  his  fate 
to  be  drowned  out  by  louder  men.  He  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of  success  during  the 
Weimar  Republic,  but  he  was  a  target  of  the  Nazis  even  long  before  they  came  to 


power.  In  his  final  years  the  aging  man  comforted  himself  by  saying  that  even  the 
Gothic  masters,  had  they  worked  in  the  Third  Reich,  would  not  have  received  com- 
missions  and    earned    their  daily   bread. 

Barlach  is  now  accepted  as  one  of  the  masters  of  modern  sculpture,  removed 
from  the  flippancies  and  fickleness  of  quotidian  criticism.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
martyrs  of  modern  art.  His  is  the  saga  of  the  "inner  emigrant"  who  was  slowly 
suffocated  by  the  inhumanity  of  a  regime.  The  Nazis  suppressed  his  work  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  slight,  silent  recluse  of  Guestrow,  knowing  that  if  his  work 
were  to  be  seen  throughout  the  Reich,  his  message  might  yet  reverberate  in  receptive 
souls.  The  enemies  are  gone,  but  the  Kingdom  of  the  Soul  of  which  he  dreamt  is 
yet  to  come.  It  need  not  also  be  a  Kingdom  of  God,  as  far  as  Barlach  is  concerned; 
he  refused  to  be  called  a  God-seeker,  saying  that  he  comprehended  only  that  God 
was  "incomprehensible."  But  a  Geistkaempfer  he  surely  was.  His  armed  angel  who 
treads  defiantly  upon  a  rapacious  animal,  personifies  the  "fighter  for  the  spirit."  That 
sculpture  stands  once   again  in  the  city  of  Kiel,  the   symbol   of  a  hard-won  victory. 


ALFRED     WERNER 
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BIOGRAPHICAL     NOTES 


1870 

1888- 

1891 

1891- 

1895 

1895- 

1896 

1895- 

1899 

1899- 

1901 

1901  - 

1904 

1904 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1915  - 

■  1916 

1919 

1921 

Born  on   January  2,  Wedel   ( Holstein ) ,    northern   Germany. 

Student  at  the   School  of  Applied   Arts,  Hamburg. 

Student  at  the  Dresden  Academy. 

Attended   Academie   Julien,   Paris. 

Lived   in  Paris  and  Hamburg. 

Berlin. 

Back  in  his  native  town  of  Wedel. 

First  exhibition    of  his  ceramics  and  drawings  in  Berlin. 

Journey  to  Russia. 

Berlin.     Contract  with  the  art   dealer,   Paul  Cassirer. 

First  sculptures   in  wood. 

Lived   in   Florence,  Villa  Romana. 

Settled  permanently  in    the  town  of  Guestrow,  Mecklenburg,  about    100 

miles  north  of  Berlin. 

Briefly   recruit   in  the  German  army. 

Elected  member  of   the  Prussian  Academy  of  Arts,  Berlin. 

Work   on   the    War   Memorial   for   the  Nikolai    Church,    Kiel.      Burned 

during  World  War  II. 


1925  Elected  honorary  member  of  the 
Munich  Academy  of  Arts. 

1927  War  Memorial  for  Guestrow,  "Die 
Schwebende,"  installed  in  the  Gue- 
strow  Cathedral. 

1928  Memorial  for  the  University  Church, 
Kiel,    entitled  "Der   Geistkaempfer." 

1929  Memorial  for  Magdeburg  Cathedral. 
Increasing  attacks  upon  the  artist  by 
reactionary   political   elements. 

1931     Hamburg  Memorial. 

1933  Created  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
"Pour   le  Merite". 

1934  Comprehensive  exhibition  at  the 
Kunsthalle,  Bern,  Switzerland.  The 
Magdeburg  Memorial  was  removed 
and  sent  to  Berlin  for  storage. 

1936  Barlach's  works,  together  with  those 
by  Lehmbruck  and  Kollwitz,  re- 
moved by  official  order  from  an 
exhibition  at  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Arts.  Many  of  his  drawings  con- 
fiscated by  the  Bavarian  Police  in 
Munich. 

1937  "Der  Geistkaempfer"  in  Kiel,  as  well 
as  the  Memorial  in  Guestrow,  re- 
moved and  destroyed.  381  of  his 
sculptures,  drawings  and  graphic 
works  removed  from  German  public 
collections  as  "degenerate  art."  The 
president  of  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Arts  advised  him  to  hand  in  his 
resignation.  In  June  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to   exhibit  any  of   his  works. 

1938  Suffering  from  a  heart  ailment,  he 
was  transferred  to  a  private  hospital 
in  Rostock,  where  he  died  on  Oct. 
24.  His  funeral  in  Ratzeburg  was 
attended  only  by  close  friends, 
among  them,  Georg  Kolbe,  Kaethe 
Kollwkz,  Gerhard  Marcks  and  Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff. 

The  first  memorial  exhibition  for 
Barlach  took  place  in  November- 
December  1938,  at  the  Buchholz 
Gallery,  New  York. 


The  Memorials  in  Magdeburg,  Kiel,  Gues- 
trow and  Hamburg   have  been  restored. 

Besides  his  plastic  works,  Barlach  has 
created  numerous  drawings,  lithographs 
and  woodcuts.  He  also  wrote  poetry,  plays 
and  prose  and  illustrated  many  of  these 
works.     Some  of  his  best  known  books  are: 

Der  tote  Tag.      Drama.      1912. 
Der  arme  Vetter.     Drama.      1918. 

Der  Kopf,    by  R.   v.    Walter.   With    ten 

woodcuts   by   Ernst    Barlach,    1919. 
Die   echten  Sedemunds.      Drama.      1920. 
Der  Findling      Drama.     1922. 

Die  Wandlungen   Gottes.      Seven   wood- 
cuts.     1922. 

Walpurgisnacht,  by  Goethe.    With  twenty 
woodcuts  by  Ernst  Barlach.      1923. 

An  die  Freude,  by   Schiller.     With  nine 
woodcuts    by    Ernst  Barlach.     1927. 

Ein      selbsterzaehltes      Leben.       Autobio- 
graphy.    1928. 


CATALOGUE 


"Sch."  followed  by  a  number  refers  to  Ernst  Barlach,  Das  plastische  Werk,  by  Friedrich 
Schult.     Dr.  Ernst  Hauswedell  &   Co.    Hamburg,   1959. 

Dimensions  are  given  in  inches,  height  first,  followed  by  width  ?nd  depth. 
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No.  3       Der  Melonenesser 


1907 


1.  Blinder  Bettler   (Blind   Beggar)    1906 
Bronze.     \2]2    x     IIV4    x    10.      Similar     ro 
Sch.  59. 


5.  Liegender   Bauer    (Reclining  Peasanr) 
1908 
Porcelain.    6   x   1 31 4  x  7%.  Sch.  85. 


2.  Blinder  Bettler    (Blind   Beggar)    1906 
Porcelain.    10  x    9V4    x  9.    Sch.    60. 


6.  Der  Einsame   (The  Lonely  One)    1911 
Bronze.  23%  x   14  x  7%.   Sch.    116. 

Illustrated    on  page    16 


3.  Der  Melonenesser    (The  Melon   Eater) 
1907 
Bronze.    I31/4    x    1 5 V 2   x  S%.   Sch.   64. 

Illustrate  J   on   page    12 


1 .  Der   Spaziergaenger    <  Man    Walking ) 
1912 
Bronze.   20   x  9%   x  61 ,2.   Sch.    135 

Illustrated   on  page   11 


4.  Sitzendes    Maedchen    ( Seated   Girl  I 
1908 
Porcelain.    8:^    x   8V2    x  9.   Sch.   83. 


S.  Der    Sammler    (The  Collector)     1913 
Plaster.    13V2    x     I2V2   x    9%.    Sch.    155. 

Illustrated  on  page  18 
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No.  14    Mutter  und  Kind 


1919 


9.  Wandersleute   (Wanderers)    1913 
Wood  relief.   21%   x  24  x  3%.  Sch.   158. 

Illustrated    on    page  19 


10.  Der  Dorfgeiger    (The  Village  Fiddler) 
1914 
Wood.   24%   x    11%  x   l4i/2.    Sch.    163. 

Illustrated  on   page  20 


11.  Frierendes  Maedchen   (Shivering   Girl) 
1916 

Bronze.    19%    x    5%    x    5.   Sch.    180. 

Illustrated  on    page  21 


12.  Stehender  Mann  in  einen  Beutel 
langend.  (Man  Reaching  into  His 
Bag)       1917 

Glazed  plastei    relief.    1 2 !/2  x   6%    x  3%. 
Sch.    196. 

Illustrated  on   page   14 


13.  Verhuellte    Bettlerin   (Hooded  Beggar; 
1919 

Wood.    15    x    12    x   13V4.   Sch.    215. 

Illustrated   on  page  22 

14.  Mutter  und  Kind   (Mother  and   Child) 

1919 

Bronze  relief.   21%   x  8i/2  x   IV;.  Sch.  219. 
Illustrated    on  page  13 

15.  Tanzende   Alte   (Old   Woman 
Dancing)    1920 

Bronze.    19%   x    10%    x    8%.  Sch.   224. 

Illustrated  on  page  23 

16.  Lesende  Moenche  I.    ( Monks 
Reading  I.)    1921 

Glazed    terracotta.    5%    x   5%    x    3%. 
Sch.  246. 

Illustrated   on   page  24 

17.  Lesende    Moenche    II.    (Monks 
Reading    II.)     1921 

Bronze.    51-  x  4y4  x  3.     Sch.  249. 

Illustrated   on    page  25 
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18.  Der   Raecher    (The    Avenger)     1922 
Wood.   22^t    x  24  x  9.     Sch.  271. 

Illustrated   on  page  27 


19.  Schwebender   Gottvater   ( God    the 
Father  Hovering  over  Creation  )    1922 
Unsdazed  pottery.  20  x   13   x  19:(i-  Sch.  2~6. 

Illustrated  on  page  26 

20.  Weinende  Frau     (Weeping  Woman) 
1923 

Wood.  30  x   8Yi  x   IOI4.  Sch.   284. 

Illustrated  on   page   28 

21.  Schwangeres  Maedchen    (Pregnant 
Girl)    1924 

Wood.   31%   x  8:H   x  6i/2.   Sch.    291. 

Illustrated   on  page  29 


22.  Das   Wiedersehen   (The  Return;    1926 
Bronze.    18%    x   7V2    x   4%.  Sch.  306. 

Illustrated    on   page  30 


23.  Kopf  des  Guestrower  Ehrenmals   (Head 
from   the    Guestrow    Memorial)    1927 
Bronze.    14  x   13  x   11.  Sch.   33". 

Illustrated    on  page    31 

24.  Der  singende  Mann    (Man  Singing) 
1928 

Bronze.  19%  x  18  x  10%.  Sch.    343. 

Illustrated  on    page  33 


No.  12     Stehender  Mann 


1917 


25.  Christus   Maske   I.    ( Face  of  Christ    I ) 
1931 

Bronze.  6   x  3%  x  iy2  .  Sch.  3"5. 

Illustrated    on   page  15 


21.  Der  Zweifler    (The  Doubting  One) 
1931 

Bronze.  20%  x   11   x  8.  Sch.  385. 

Illustrated   on  page   32 


26.  Christus  Maske  VI  (Face  of  Christ  VI) 
1931 

Plaster.  6  x  41/2  x  3%.  Similar  to  Sch.  383. 
Illustrated   on  page  15 


28.    Singender  Klosterschueler 
(Chorister)    1931 
Bronze.   21%  x  5  x  3%.  Sch.   387. 

Illustrated    on    page    34 
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32.  Der  Floetenblaeser   (The  Flute  Player) 
1936 
Bronze.  231/4    x   15  x  944.   Sch.    169. 

Ill  it  a  tutted    on  page   37 


33.  Der   Buchleser    (Man  Reading)     1936 
Bronze.    l_i/4   x   8l/2    x    12.   Sch.  473. 

Illustrated  on    page    38 


34.  Sitzendes   Maedchen    ( Seated   Girl ) 
1937 
Wood.    19  x  17  x    IS.    Sch.  476. 

Illustrated    on    page  39 


FORTY  DRAWINGS 


No.  25     Christusmaske  I 


1931 


29-  Hamburger    Ehrenmal    (  Hamburg 
Memorial)    1931 
Plaster    relief.   28    x    UY2.  Sch.  406. 

Illustrated  on   page  3> 


30.  Die  lesenden  Moenche  III    ( Monks 
Reading  III)    1932 
Wood.  33  x  23%  x    17%.   Sch.  423. 

Illustrated    on   the    cover 


31.  Vergnuegtes    Einbein    (Jolly    Peg-Leg) 
1934 
Bronze.   211/4   x    12   x   8i/4.   Sch.   451. 

Illustrated   on   page  36 


No.  26    Christusmaske  VI 
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No.  6    Der  Einsame 


1911 


16 


No.  7      Der   Spaziergaenger 


1912 


17 


A 


"  7'%, 


v 


>*» 


No.  8       Der  Sammler 


1913 


18 


No.  9      Wanderslelte 


1913 


19 


No.  10    Der  Dorfgeiger 


1914 


20 


No.  11     Frierendes  Maedchen 


1916 


21 


No.  13     Verhuellte  Bettlerin 


1917 


22 


No.   15     Tanzende  Alte 


1920 
23 


No.  16    Lesende  Moenche  I 


1921 


24 


No.  17     Lesende  Moenche  II 


1921 


25 


No.    19      SCHWEBENDER     GOTTVATER 


1922 


26 


No.  18     Der  Raecher 


1922 


27 


No.  20     Weinende  Frau 


1923 


28 


No.    21      SCHWANGERES   MAEDCHEN 


1924 


29 


No.  22    Das  Wiedersehen 


1926 


30 


No.  23     Kopf  DES  Guestrower  Ehrenmals 


1927 


No.  27     Der   Zweifler 


1931 


32 


No.  24    Der  singende  Mann 


1928 


33 


No.    28      SlNGENDER    KLOSTERSCHUELER 


1931 


34 


No.  29    Hamburger  Ehrenmal 


1931 


35 


No.  31     Vergnuegtes  Einbein 


1934 


36 


No.  32     Der  Floetenblaeser 


1936 


No.  33     Der  Buchleser 


1936 


38 


No.  34     Sitzendes  Maedchen 


1937 


39 
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